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Cape Breton as it Was and Is. 


An equilibrium of equity and of love lies at the foundation of all true and 
inspiringly useful historical study and portrayal. When a historian, who is 
dominated by the judicial element, treats a topic that is dear to his heart, the 
reader has the benefit of an impartial or truthful narrative, permeated with 
a personal interest that wonderfully lights up the performance, and often 
makes him imaginatively a sharer with the author in his wishes to produce 
a book that is genuine and of use. The honest critic, too, keenly notes how 
the judicial element and love for the subject treated, each in turn or unitedly, 
sways the author and transfuses his pages. 

These convictions recur to us on reading Dr. Bourinot’s ‘* Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Island of Cape Breton,” * a work that should 
be in every public library of Great Britain and the United States, and may, 
we hope, lead many a student into like paths of colonial history, to return 
laden with instructive, sometimes entrancing, information, for the world of 
readers to possess and enjoy. Had Parkman, Fiske, Winsor and Bourinot 
done no more than inspire a love for such studies, they would place educa- 
tion under signal obligations to their beneficial impetus; but their entrance- 
ments, as we all know, are merely as the romance of their actual and sub- 
stantial service accomplished. 

The book by one who loves his native isle and yet whose ‘‘ fair desires in 
all fair measure” appear on every page, is an exhaustive study throughout, 
and thereby all the more a thesaurus on its topic for consultation far and 
wide. As the author intimates, ‘‘ Cape Breton, has been to the world at 
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large very little more than a mere geographical expression” during this cen- 
tury. Of course, that brilliant episode, the capture of Louisbourg in 1745, 
has kept alive in memory the name of Cape Breton; but we have seen de- 
scendants of the Puritan and the Pilgrim who could not geographically locate 
Louisbourg; and Haliburton, in his history of Nova Scotia (I, 293), states 
that the English minister of state in the war of 1812 ordered American pris- 
oners to be removed for safe keeping (sic) to the fortress of Louisbourg (!). 

Narration rather than criticism being our object now, we will schedule the 
contents of Dr. Bourinot’s book : 


I. History of Cape Breton from its discovery until the treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. 

II. Cape Breton as Isle Royale and the foundation of Louisbourg. 

III. Government and state of Cape Breton during the French régime. 


IV. Origin and history of the New England expedition against Louis- 
bourg. 


V. Siege and taking of Louisbourg in 1745. 

VI. Review of events from the restoration of Cape Breton to France in 
1748 until the second siege and taking of Louisbourg. 

VII. Siege and taking of Louisbourg in 1758 by Amhast and Boscawen. 

VIII. Cession of Cape Breton to England by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
and its subsequent history as an English possession. 


IX. Some picturesque features of Cape Breton and its memorials of the 
French régime. 

X. The French Acadians—their condition and prospects. 

XI. A short description of the port and ruins of Louisbourg at the present 
time. 

The appendix, some fifty pages, of bibliographical, historical and critical 
notes, abounds in varied but relevant matter, which reveals the thorough 
researches of Dr. Bourinot, even in minute details, as witness his discourses 
on the Micmac Indians and their language (p. 159), in which a vocabulary 
appears and the books upon that tribe are listed. 

Not only was Port Royal (now Annapolis) founded in 1605, the first per- 
manent site north of Florida occupied by Europeans, but Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton furnish the oldest history of the entire Dominion. To quote 
Dr. Justin Winsor (Christopher Columbus, p. 555), the Bretons and 
Normans seem to have been on the northern coasts as early as 1504, ‘¢ and 
we owe to them the name of Cape Breton, which is thought to be the oldest 
French name in our American geography.” The origin of Acadie, first 
mentioned, in 1603, in the letters-patent from Henry IV. to Sicar de Monts, 
may be traced to an affix used in the Micmac dialect, akade, which seems to 
have indicated a place or /oca/e. Added to duck, the word becomes duck- 
place; to grass, grass-field or place, and so on. Perhaps, in a larger scope, 
it may have been not unlike the suffix sire, as now added to designate a 
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county name. From 1632 to 1713, Acadie was constantly vexed with the 
ambitious projects and high-handed acts of rival chiefs like La Tour and 
Charnisay, and then its destiny as an English or French colony had to be 
determined. 

The fortifications of Louisbourg, begun in 1720, enclosing an area of over 
one hundred acres, cost six millions of dollars. Dr. Bourinot’s sketch of the 
expedition from Boston, in 1745, which after a siege of only forty-seven 
days compelled ‘*the Dunkirk of America” to surrender to an army of a 
little over 4,000 men, supported by an English fleet, is carefully drawn and 
aims to be just to the Provincials, the British and the French. As he says, 
fortune favored the brave. On our side, everything was opportune; on the 
side of France, everything was inopportune. Perhaps Sir Adams Archibald 
does not overstate the case when he says, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Canada (Vol. V., Section II., 52), that had the expedition failed 
‘¢ posterity would have denounced it as a mad adventure.” Dr. Bourinot, 
in comparing the capture of Louisbourg in 1745 with that of 1758, thinks 
‘*that Pepperell’s success was the more remarkable of the two.” But, if 
Amhast and Boscawen had so splendid an armament compared with that of 
Pepperell, on the other hand Dracour had 3,400 regulars, 700 militia, and 
3,000 sailors on fourteen men-of-war, whereas Duchambon, in 1745, had 
but 700 regular troops and 1,000 disaffected militia. Indeed, it was some 
inkling of this disaffection that was a moving cause to the formation of the 
expedition at Boston. 

One turns from the realities of war to Dr. Bourinot’s delineation of the 
port and ruins of Louisbourg, with genuine antiquarian enthusiasm. The 
ruined casemates, in the illustration, address the eye pathetically, and the 
Irving-like musings of our author claim our heart-felt attention, as when, in 
his conclusion, he reminds us that ‘‘ here at least at Louisbourg, as on the 
heights of Quebec and on the banks of Lake Champlain, we have a rich 
heritage of associations that connect us with the most fascinating and mo- 
mentous pages of the world’s history.” 

The dozen or more of maps, plans and other illustrations are a valuable 
addition to this fascinating memorial of Cape Breton, so sure to add to its 
author’s wide reputation as a careful student and lucid expounder in the 
realm of historical research. Speaking of the Acadians in Cape Breton, 
Dr. Bourinot remarks that ‘* should a stream of English capital and popu- 
lation come into the island, their language and habits as a distinct race must 
gradually disappear ;” still, he thinks that such ‘‘ absorption by the mass of 
English and Scotch population must be very slow.” May we suggest that 
annexation to the United States would be sure to hasten the time ‘* when 
a wave of the world’s great enterprise comes to Cape Breton and alters its 
material conditions in essential respects?” One thing is sure, that such a 
book as his will swell the tide of travel—of tourists, artists, antiquarians, 
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depictors of byways and nooks, and the like—to this *‘ enchanted island,” 
whose inland Mediterranean has been poetically christened the Arm of Gold 
(Bras d’Or), and of whose natural features its patriotic son writes: 
*¢ Basques, Bretons, Normans, Portuguese and Spaniards have made an 
impress on its geography which its continuous English occupation for a 
hundred and thirty years has failed to remove,” Next to seeing is believing ; 
next to seeing Cape Breton is perusing this unique story of itself, its people 
and their doings. WitiiamM CopLey WInNsLow. 


Excavations at Argos. 
REPORT OF DR. WALDSTEIN TO THE ARCH.ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dr. Charles Waldstein, who, as the representative of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, has been conducting excavations at 
Argos with funds contributed for that purpose by the Archeological Insti- 
tute of America, writes under date of May Ist an interesting account of 
some remarkable discoveries made this spring, in the form of a report to the 
Hon. Seth Low, president of the institute. 

‘* Our good fortune in every direction,” he writes, ‘* was beyond my ex- 
pectations, and even my hopes. We first completed the excavations of the 
earliest Homeric temple, clearing the whole platform, the Cyclopean sup- 
porting wall of which had always been visible. Immediately below the 
surface we generally came upon masses of foros stone split into small frag- 
ments by the heat of the conflagration (which, as you know, took place in 
423 B. C., owing to the negligence of a priestess.) Below this we came 
upon a continuous burnt layer of charred wood and other materials, with 
fragments of pottery and melted bronze fused into one mass, and below this 
again we frequently came upon whole nests or pockets of pottery in com- 
paratively good state of preservation, of seals, of objects in bronze and 
other materials, which I believe will prove of the greatest interest and im- 
portance, inasmuch as we may be able to show that these objects antedate 
the construction of the temple, which again is undoubtedly of the Homeric 
period. Now, the relation which these finds hold to those of Mycena, 
Tiryns, and Hissarlik will, I trust, finally close the controversy concerning 
the date assigned by Schliemann and his followers and by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie to the Mycenzan works, by giving definite evidence in favor of their 
early ascription. 

“We have also cleared away the whole hillside between the first and 
second temple, below the Cyclopean supporting wall, down to the’ native 
rock; and, besides, the interesting stoa, the steps of which we discovered 
last year, and the whole of which, with portions of columns 7” situ, is now 
cleared. We have found interesting buildings, connected with baths and 
water supply, at the west end of the stoa, while to the east three buildings 
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of a later Hellenic period have been laid bare, in comparatively excellent 
preservation and of great interest. Above these and immediately below the 
Cyclopean wall there are remains of rude walls, beyond a doubt belonging 
to the early houses which I believe to have been the dwellings for the 
princess of Hera in the earliest times. 

‘** We have excavated the ground all about the south side of the foundation 
walls of the second temple (which was built about 420 B. C.), and have 
begun, at the foot of the hill on the south below the stairs we found last 
year, to clear away the earth to the native rock. But at the southwest slope 
we came upon a new building of exquisite masonry with a considerable 
portion of the walls standing, on the destination of which I do not now 
venture to express myself. Immediately in front of these walls, at a depth 
of about four feet, we found large portions of all the parts of the entablature 
of the building itself, massed together, and, to our great joy, we discovered 
the manifest traces of color upon cornices, trigliphs, metopes, and other 
portions of the Doric order, which will now furnish undoubted evidence 
with regard to the disputed point of Greek polychrome architecture. We 
also dug extensively at the southeast corner below the shattered temple. 

‘¢ Of the different single works of art discovered during these excavations I 
can hardly give you an adequate idea. I can only say that we filled sixty- 
three baskets with smaller objects, while there are a large number of marble 
works and fragments; and that these objects range in date from the earliest 
pre-Homeric works through all stages of Greek art down to the Roman 
period. Beside the large mass of important vases there are a great number 
of terra-cotta figures, among them a complete series of Hera, from the 
earliest date through the best fifth-century art. There are a number of en- 
graved stones and seals, some probably manifesting an hitherto unknown 
form of early indigenous art, while others are an importation of Phoenician 
and Egyptian ware. There are also objects in ivory, amber, bronze, lead, 
and other materials, all of the greatest interest. 

‘* Finally, we have found three marble heads and portions of the sculptures 
from the pediments, as well as the metopes which must be ascribed to Poly- 
clitan art. We have found four inscriptions, and tiles mentioning the names 
of the architects of two of the buildings. 

‘*'You can well understand how impossible it is for me to give you any 
detailed account of so rich a find at this moment. We have been hard at 
work excavating from six in the morning till six in the evening, and then 
had barely time to arrange our finds and write the necessary notes before 
going to sleep. Most of the objects hardly have the dirt removed from 
them. But they are carefully arranged according to the place in which they 
have been found, and are now being brought to Athens, where they will be 
locked up ina separate room until early next winter, when I can go to Athens 
and begin the task of cleaning, arranging, and describing so great a treasure. 
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‘**‘ At Sparta, too, we have been very successful. I resumed the excava- 
tions of the circular buildings mentioned by Pausanias, which I discovered 
last year, and left Mr. Meader in charge of the work, who has successfully 
carried it toa close. The whole building is now cleared, much more of it 
remaining than I dared hope last year. I venture to believe that it will 
prove the most interesting building of this date in Greece. 

‘¢ Besides later inscriptions, Mr. Meader found a doustrophedon inscription 
in the building, which well corresponds to the early date which Pausanias 
ascribes to it. Ata village called Choutzopodi (near the ancient Oinoe) 
we also excavated, Mr. Patton finishing the work. So much for to-day. 

‘*]T am writing under difficulties and have hardly been able to collect 
myself after the continuous excitement of our work; for there has hardly 
been a day, nay, an hour, in which some interesting object has not been 
brought to light.” 


Egyptian Roads and Ours. 


One of the worst roads to be found within the limits of a civilized land is 
the principal thoroughfare leading from Utica through Rutger street to the 
new Masonic home, and if the municipal authorities here are not satisfied to 
take example from the Romans, with their Via Appia, let them go back to 
the monarchs of Egypt, who from the earliest periods of their history were 
solicitous to establish a quick intercourse between all parts of their domin- 
ions. The roads of the ancient Egyptians were a series of National roads, 
of direct course and good width, and they were defended at intervals along 
their route by fortresses and caravansaries. These, however, are not now 
needed, but all the other appurtenances are required which those people of 
an earlier civilization used to perfect their grand highways. The traces of 
those Egyptian Roads still remain, and Sharpe tells us that the directions of 
nearly all of them are known from the great military survey which, after the 
fall of the Egyptian empire was made by order of the Emperor Antoninus. 
From this survey it appears that at the time of this ruler the chief roads in 
Europe were six in number, one of which extended from Contra Pselcis, in 
Nubia, along the east banks of the Nile, to Babylon, opposite Memphis, and 
there turned eastward through Heliopolis and the district of the Jews to 
Clismon, where Trajan’s canal entered the Red Sea. A second road, from 
Memphis to Pelusium, made use of this for about thirty miles, joining it at 
Babylon, and leaving it at Scene Veteranorum. By these two roads a 
traveler could go from Pelusium to the head of the Red Sea; but there was 
a shorter road through the desert, which joined the first at Scrapion, about 
fifty miles from Clismon instead of Scena Veteranorum, and which was 
therefore about one hundred miles shorter. A fourth road was along the 
west bank of the Nile, from Aiera Sycaminon, in Nubia, to Alexandria, 
leaving the river at Adropolis, about sixty miles from the latter city. A 
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fifth road was from Palestine to Alexandria, running along the coast of the 
Mediterranean from Raphia to Pelusium, and thence (leaving the coast to 
avoid the flat country, which was under water during the inundations) it 
joined the latter at Andropolis. The sixth and last chief road in Egypt was 
from Coptos, on the Nile, to Berenice, on the Red Sea, between which towns 
there were ten stations, about twenty-five miles apart, where the traveler 
might rest with his camels, after passing from the previous station by night 
to avoid the heat of the day. CHARLES W. Dar Linc, 
In the Utica Morning Herald. 


The Ancient Egyptian Language. 

It is the growing opinion of scholars that the ancient Egyptian language 
has more intimate Semitic relationship than has been generally admitted. 
The grammatical construction of Egyptian is distinctly Semitic; the pro- 
nouns, prepositions, and other particles are traceable for the most part to 
Semitic roots; the Semitic system of pronominal suffixes is often used. 
Benfey sought to establish this affinity by various considerations, grammatical 
and lexicographical, and the conclusion to which he came was that the 
Semites are only one branch of a great family, which includes not only the 
Egyptian, but also the other languages of Africa. De Rougé, Ebers and 
Brugsch have declared their belief in the descent of the Egyptian from the 
same stock as Semitic. Dr. Fritz Himmel, in his recently published 
brochure, ‘* Der Babylonische Ursprung der dgyptischen Kultur” (Munich, 
1892), brings forward many proofs showing the Semitic origin of the 
Egyptian language and writing. He not only specifies a number of identical 
words, but shows the grammatical relations of the two languages. He also 
puts side by side some thirty-five characters which resemble each other in 
the two languages, both in form and signification, and even in sound. Dr. 
Himmel maintains that Egyptian culture originated in Babylonia. 

In this connection we may mention the interesting fact that the Egyptian 
documents recently discovered in Palestine, rigorously transcribed in Hebrew 
characters, gave almost everywhere the regular Hebrew forms in the Bible, 
without change or correction. Cuas. H. S. Davis 

In June Sctence. 


In an article, the Babylonian Creation Story, in the Homiletic Review for 
July, Rev. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward says that ‘it is clear that the biblical 
stories had their origin in Babylonia, where the Bible itself puts the birth of 
the human race and of the Abrahamic tribes. At what date the Jews got 
these stories from Babylonia we cannot tell.” Dr. Ward thinks that the 
great biblical problem is now the age of the Pentateuch, whether we speak 
of its component documents or of their compilation. That these were dis- 
tinct documents all scholars agree, however they may differ as to their age 
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and the date when they were brought together into their present form. 
For conclusive evidence we must wait for the testimony of the monuments 
of Babylonia and Egypt, which is little by little being discovered. ‘* We 
do not yet know well enough at what period those nations all existed to- 
gether, or at what date the latest of them all arose. That tenth chapter 
seems to furnish the most abundant material, but every item in the sacred 
history needs to be most carefully compared with the corresponding material 
from the monuments.” 


Classical Archzeology. 


/taly—At Arezzo an interesting discovery has been made of the workshop 
of the potters who manufactured the famous Aretine ware; the names L. 
Annius and L. Nonius were previously known, and stamps have also been 
found bearing the names C. Annius and C. Nonius, and various moulds, 
the most interesting being a fragment of a decorative tablet representing a 
bestiarius, of the third century. Below the level of the buildings which 
formed this workshop were found an uncial as of the second century, and 
fragments of Etruscan vases of the fourth century. 

At Corneto a tomb containing paintings has been recently opened. The 
male figures are painted red, the female white, and there are inscriptions in 
Etruscan. The paintings are in good condition, and date from about 
500 B. C. 

At Chiusi a tomb has been opened with paintings of youths and animals, 
and a marble cinerary urn has been discovered with relief representing 
Eteocles and Polyneikes, dating from the third century, B. C. 

At Novilaria a tomb was opened in which was found a skeleton, a few 
vases of black earthenware, two fibula with large amber studs, and a bronze 
spear-head of primitive type. These objects appear to date from the sixth 
century, B. C. More recent systematic excavations have revealed the 
existence of a necropolis of altogether new type. A trench was dug, in 
which was found traces of a hearth, with bones of animals, and fragments of 
primitive vases, two scalloped shells, and a small ring of amber. Traces of 
habitations of a later date were also brought to light. In another trench 
were found four skeletons, a fibula with amber setting, and a bow] of yellow 
clay. Most of the tombs had been plundered, but in others were found a 
few small vases of black ware, a vase with patterns, apparently of Corinthian 
fabric, and numerous objects of bronze, mostly personal ornaments. 

At Rome, near the Tiber, a large rectangular block of travertine has been 
. recovered with the names of Nero Claudius Drusus and T. Quinctius 
Drusus, consuls in B. C. 9. 

Sicily—At Syracuse, on the line of an ancient road, probably the Aoedos 
Helorine of Thucydides, remains of various dateshave been brought to light, 
mostly tombs, ranging from the tenth century before Christ to the fifth after, 
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Dr. Orsi has here excavated a subterranean chamber of the Hellenistic age, 
reached by steps. The vault and walls are covered with white stucco of 
marble dust; the floor is composed of various materials. Originally a tomb, 
it was plundered in antiquity, and apparently used again as a wayside 
tavern, judging from the inscriptions and sketches on the walls. The burnt 
corpses were placed in fictile urns in niches; in one case in a sarcophagus. 
In the east wall is a large oven-like niche containing a skeleton, six lamps, 
etc. It is inscribed in letters of about 200 B. C. 

Greece—At Mycene has been discovered a beehive shaped tomb, which 
makes the eighth of that pattern previously known. The dromos is cut out 
of the rock and partly lined with a wall of small stones joined with mortar. 
The entrance to the tomb is constructed of carefully hewn stones, and the 
jambs of the doorway have been lined with four large slabs, of which the 
outer one is gone. 

Among the recent discoveries at Pompeii is a fragment of fine mosaic 
work with a spirited composition representing a girl being carried off in a 
biga. 


Book Review. 


PersIAN LITERATURE, ANCIENT AND MopERN. By Elizabeth A. Reed. 
Author of Hindu Literature, etc. Member of the Philosophical Society 


of Great Britain, and Member of the International Congress of Orient- 
alists. ‘ 

We are glad to welcome this scholarly work by the author of ‘* Hindu 
Literature,” which was noticed in Bistia for February 1891. This work 
traces the growth and development of the literature of Persia from its 
origin, 4000 years ago, to the present century. The author gives us an 
insight into a land of Oriental romance, and of the luxuriance of Oriental 
imagination. The flavor of nectarines, tamarinds and figs is upon the 
tongue. The air is fragrant breezes that come wafted over acres of roses, 
and the air is full of the odor of cloves and precious gums, sandalwood and 
cedar, frankincense and cinnamon groves. 

In a concise and attractive style the author gives a connected view of the 
history and development of the civilization and literature of the Persians. 
After treating of the origin of Persian literature, the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and the mythology of the Persians, Mrs. Reed traces with an able hand the 
literature from the Zend-Avesta, or sacred book of the Parsis, from the 
earliest dawn of history, down through the various ages which produced 
Firdusi’s immortal epic, the romantic poet Nigami, the didactic Sa’di, the 
lyric Hafiz, and the florid romances of Assar. We are treated to most 
intoxicating cordials and the daintiest viands anywhere furnished at the 
world-banquet of literature. We are treated to ruby vases filled with honey, 
and crystal goblets brimmed with thick-purpled wine, and golden baskets 
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full of sliced pomegranites. The Persian seems born with a lyre in his hand 
and a song on his tongue. 

The scope of the work is much more comprehensive than the title implies, 
including as it does a history of Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform deciph- 
erment and its results. In the chapter on ‘‘ The Poetry and Mythology 
of the Tablets” there is much to engage the attention of the specialist and 
scholar. Portions of the author’s manuscript were examined by Prof. Sayce, 
Sir Morris Williams, Mr. Thos. G. Pinches, and other Oriental scholars, 
who have furnished valuable notes. 

A fac-simile of the illuminated title page of a Persian manuscript of great 
value enriches the volume; and through the courtesy of Prof. Max Miiller 
the book has, in fac-simile, a portion of one of the oldest known Zend man- 
uscripts, the original being now in the University of Oxford. 

We can heartily commend this book as a useful, well-written, and popular 
account of Persian literature. 

Says the author: ‘‘As Persia was founded upon the ruins of more 
ancient monarchies, as she gathered into the halls of her kings the spoils of 
conquered nations, so also her literature was enriched by the philosophy and 
science, the poetry and mythology of her predecessors. The resistless horde 
which poured down from the mountains and swept all of Western Asia into 
its current, formed the kindred tribes into a single monarchy, and this mon- 
archy gathered unto herself not only the wealth and military glory, but also 
the culture and learning of the nations she had conquered. The whole civi- 
lized world was taxed to maintain the splendors of her court; the imperial 
purple was found in the city of Tyre, and her fleets also came from Phe- 
nicia, for the experience of this maritime people was indispensable to their 
Persian masters. Indian groves furnished the costly woods of-aloe and 
of sandal that burned upon her altars, while Syria and the islands of the sea 
filled her flagons with wine. 

‘* The richest fruits were brought from the sunny shores of Malay, and 
even the desert sent tributes of incense and gold. Herds of camels came 
from Yemen, and horses of the finest Arabian blood were found in the royal 
stables. What wonder, then, that the nation which rifled continents to sup- 
ply her magnificence should appropriate also the wealth of the world of 
letters that came under her sway? In the background of Persian power 
there lies an historic past which is replete with the literary treasures of the 
Orient.” 


(Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. pp. 420. Price $2.50.) 


We have received the first number of ** Zuscudum.” This is a monthly 
periodical devoted to the teaching of Latin and Greek after the modern, 


effective method, /. ¢., colloquially. Our higher institutions are unmistakably 
drifting away from the classics to modern languages and branches affording 
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‘ 

larger proportionate returns. Institutions do not teach Latin and Greek, but 
Cesar-Latin, Cicero-Latin, Xenophon-Greek, Homer-Greek, etc., out of 
which fragments, of course, no living language can be constructed ; therefore 
no Latin and no Greek is known. At the Rugby Academy, Philadelphia, 
which publishes this journal, Latin and Greek are the languages in daily 
use, and no other language is used in the classes. The plan of study is so 
arranged in ‘* Zuscu/um” that the student can by following twenty-five num- 
bers, gain a good knowledge of Latin and Greek as flexible, living instru- 
ments like the modern tongues. The full title of this journal is ‘* Tusculum 
Periodicvm Latino-Grecvm, Instar Enchiridii Sermonem Latinvm Gre- 
cvmqve Viva Voce Tradendi, Editvm cura et Avctoritate Academiz 
Rugbiane.” We learn from the ‘‘Cursus Primus” that ‘‘ Fascicvli singvli 
prostant pro 10 centesimis. Cvrsvs pro $200-is.” 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


In the belief that its work is of universal importance the Fund has been 
induced to make a full exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. At first a place 
was assigned to it in the department of Ethnology, but, as that building was 
long delayed the exhibit of the Fund was transferred by means of the kind- 
ness of all concerned to the Liberal Arts building, where it will be found in 
the southwest gallery in the British section. In setting up the exhibit 
President Loughridge of the Young Men’s Society for Biblical Research, 
and Dr. Waterman, local secretary, have been very helpful. 

The exhibit includes all the publications of the Fund from the beginning 
in 1865, the large and now very rare volumes of the Palestine Survey, the 
single volumes dealing with local discoveries, and the full series of quarterly 
statements. Besides these there is a very full assortment of photographs, 
and casts from certain inscriptions and objects are added. 

There is also a full exhibit of maps, from the greatest one, which is on a 
scale of one inch to the mile, to the smaller ones, all representing fully the 
measurements and identifications which have the highest authority. Es- 
pecially will interest be excited by the raised map on which Mr. George 
Armstrong has expended so much time, and which he has lately labored so 
hard to finish. A fuller description of this great achievement will be given 
at another time. . F 

To these productions of the fund a collection of objects in silver, bronze, 

“copper, iron, glass, and pottery, mostly excavated, has been added by the 
undersigned to the number of about one hundred. It is not a general col- 
lection, but has been made with a view to showing the fruits of excavation. 
Among the objects are: Flirt knife from Lachish mound; mirror, bracelet, 
and idolatrous images in bronze; sepulchral throne of metal; glass tear 
bottle and mosaics; iron keys, spike, horse shoe, ecc.; fossils and quarry 
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stone, lamps and other objects in clay, coins of silver and copper from all 
periods. 

Some weapons of iron, wood, or both, leather bags and bottles, a ram’s 
horn trumpet, specimens of soil, and various tools were added as connecting 
themselves with the work. 

It is hoped that all who are interested in the work of uncovering the past 
of Palestine will inspect the exhibit and learn all that they can of the work 
itself. 


Mr. Walter Besant, the home secretary, will be in attendance a part of the 
time. The undersigned expects to be present nearly all of the time and 
will be happy to see any who will visit him. 

The following subscriptions received since last report are gratefully 
acknowledged : 


President D. C. Gilman, Rev. S. D. Warren 
Rey. W. D. Leland 
Rev. S. F. Dike, D. D Rev. J. E. Warren 
J. A. Thompson Rev. S. C. Bartlett, D. D... 
John Bentley Mrs. Mary T. Goddard 
R. C. Kimball Rev. H: W. Wright.... 
Miss M. A. Wright 


THEODORE F, WRriGur. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 





Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions since May 2oth are gratefully acknowledged : 


Rev. Richard P. Williams...$ 5.00 Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 5.00 
Mrs. M. D. Thompson 5.00 Mrs. J. S. Ely 5.00 
Rev. Edward A. Renouf,D.D. 5.00 Mrs. J. Tyler Stevens 5.00 
John Izard Middleton ‘ Mrs. E. D. Eastman 
Miss M. A. Gage : Chauncey P. Williams ...... 
Daniel Baugh . Ralph H. Ensign 
Art History Club ’ Rev. H. H. Benson 
G. A. Greene is Mrs. Susan W. Longworth, . 

Mrs. H. K. Sheldon 
Mrs. Nathaniel Shipman .... 5. Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer 
Dr. O. M. Barbor 5: Mrs. F. H. Lawson 
John E. Carter ‘ Miss Mary Eva Keys 
A. M. Brown . Mrs. Louise Nettleton Ander- 


Mrs. Charles T. Dickson.... 
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Rey. John H. Heywood : R. S. Fulton 
John Bentley ‘ C. Bentley Matthews 5. 
Mrs. T. Beasley : Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler . 5.00 
Mrs. Lucia F. Clarke : Public Library, Hannibal, Mo. 5.00 
Alexander M. White 2 Long Island Historical Society, 
George W. Hammond . Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. George W. Hammond., 10.00 Henry Stockbridge 
John I. Covington ‘ Rev. John Wright, D.D 
Herbert W. Gates ' Mrs. John D. Prince 

Allan Bourn 


General C. W. Darling of Utica, N. Y., offers to be one of ten to sub- 
scribe $50 towards the important excavations at Deir-el-Bahari ( Thebes ). 

The period is that of the XVIIIth Dynasty. ‘* The Archeological Report 
—No. 1” is the next publication (sent free to all subscriptions ), and will 


shortly appear. Ws. C. Winstow. 
Boston, Mass., June 20, 1893. 


Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 
From May 2oth to date I have received very thankfully these subscrip- 
tions: 
Rev. Edward A. Renouf, 


Art History Club 
Rt. Rev. Nelson S. Rulison, 
J. C. Whitney 
Walter G. Webster 
The Archeological Survey, Volume I (Beni Hasan), has been delivered 
to all who have subscribed for it. The Rev. Archibald A. Murphy, D.D., 
of Springfield, Ohio, writes to me: ‘* My copy arrived to-day. It seems 
very strange to be able to have such faithful, clear and beautiful copies of 
inscriptions and figures from that far-off land, here in this country. This is 
only surpassed by the wonder of being able to realize life as it was so many 
hundred years before Christ. The climax of all is reached in having this 
exquisite volume to myself, in the midst of this bustling, smoky, noisy, pro- 
saic city.” 
Such a volume is published at great cost to our society; money is needed 


for the next volume. Wm. C. WINsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, June 20, 1893. 


There are now in Egypt forty-six daily and weekly newspapers. 
Of these twenty-eight appear in Cairo, fourteen in Alexandria, and four in 
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Port Said. As tothe nationalities represented, twenty are in Arabic, twelve 
in French, eight in Greek, five in Italian, and one bears an English title, the 
Egyptian Gazette, although its articles are printed in French as well as 
English. 





Interesting Letter from General Darling of the Oneida 
Historical Society. 


General Charles W. Darling, of Utica, the historical writer, has addressed, 
with his subscription,’the following vivacious and instructive letter to’ Dr. 
Winslow : 

Please convey to the Egypt Exploration Fund my thanks for the honor 
conferred in electing me as one of its honorary secretaries. The work of 
this society should commend the earnest attention of every Bible student, for 
the grand truths of our Scriptures are verified by many of the inscriptions on 
the tombs, temples, pyramids and obelisks of Egypt. There was a time 
when the land of Pharaoh was the most civilized part of the world, and the 
story of that flourishing period was written by Egyptian scholars on papyrus 
and in sculpture, in hieroglyphics, and later in the cursive demotic charac- 
ters. For centuries all this extensive literature was lost to man, and the 
graceful obelisks, the solemn pyramids and the magnificent temples of the 
ancient Egyptians revealed no information relative to their construction. 

When, in 1836, Champollion printed his wonderful Egyptian grammar, 
he made known to scholars that Egypt was the university of the world, 
wherein were taught chemistry, arithmetic, medicine, geometry, anatomy, 
music, philosophy, civil engineering, sculpture, architecture, painting, 
and the metallic arts. In the dawn of sacred history, Joseph found within 
its borders a rich and populous land, and Moses bore away from the land a 
revelation to guide and direct all future generations of men. The art of 
writing was known to the son and successor of Menes, who ascended the 
throne 3700 years B. C., and there are yet thousands and tens of thousands 
of tablets hidden beneath the soil, hereafter to be brought to light, each one 
of which will, without doubt, tell its own story. 

To read and publish such irfscriptions, and to bring to view some of these 
interesting relics, is the work of the Egypt Exploration Society, and the 
more aid it receives from archeologists and others the more vigorous work 
it can perform. 

That Bible history is the most truthful of all histories is a fact which can 
not be disputed by any person who is in the full possession of the Godlike 
gift of intellect, and its historical writings have been corroborated by many 
of the inscriptions of the Egyptians. 

Take for example the massive stones forming a portion of the walls of 
Karnac, where Shishak is represented as marching with a vast army to 
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Jerusalem, devastating the temple, and carrying away large numbers as 
captives. This is simply the verification of the invasion as recorded in 
Scripture, and it comes from a race of people who worshipped not the God 
of the Israelites. The Moabite stone, found at Dibon in 1868, testifies to 
the achievements of Mesha, King of Moab, and the inscription upon it refers 
to his wars with Israel described in the seventh chaptef of II. Kings. 

The Rosetta stone, found in 1799, enabled Champollion to interpret the 
heiroglyphics, and to determine the system pursued by the Egyptians in their 
monumental writings. As this stone bore a trilingual inscription, it furnished 
the necessary key, and the curiosity of Europe was turned to the source 
of its own civilization with instinctive ardor. + 

The stone, bearing a Greek inscription, with equivalent heiroglyphics, 
found at San, the former Tanis, has proved to be of the greatest importance, 
and is considered more precious than the Rosetta, because it is complete in 
all its three writings. When Maspero, one of our vice-presidents, uncovered 
the mummy of Rameses II., and exhibited the remains of the great Sesostris, 
he gave an opportunity to the spectator to say in the words of Pope: 

“ A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
’ Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.” 


I am, yours faithfully, 
Cuar_es W. Dar.ine. 


Archzological Notes. 


Mr. T. Hunter Boyd, Niagara Hall, Westminster, London, desires to ask 
through Bisi1a where he can get any information on the contribution from 
the Egyptian side to the Alexandrine School of Philosophy. 


The election of Dr. Bourinot, the eminent historian and publicist, to the 
distinguished post of Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
Canada, will be gratifying to his many friends both sides of the line. 


Rev. William W. Adams, D. D., of Fall River, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Dr. Adams is an eminent scholar and greatly interested in Oriental research. 


M. Léon Mayon has an illustrated article of twenty-two pages in the 
Nouvelle Revue for April 15th, on ** The Secrets of the Pyramids of Egypt.” 
While admitting that his paper may be thought an extract from ‘‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights,” the author claims to have discovered, by the 
interpretation of certain hieroglyphics, that the Eden of Moses, and the 
Atlantis of Solon and of Plato, were one and the same country, being what 
is now known as the desert of Sahara. Through this the Nile formerly 
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flowed, but was turned from its course about three thousand years ago and 
made to flow through its present channel. The Pyramid of Cheops was 
built to mark the place where the derivative canal, to which the existing 
Nile in Lower Egypt owes its origin, was cut. 





During the past winter a new department of anthropology has been opened 
at the Gizeh Museum, under the charge of Dr. Fouquet. It consists of two 
public rooms and a laboratory. Dr. Fouquet is engaged upon a scientific 
catalogue of the mummies, which will be limited to those of ascertained data 
and history. 


A circular has been issued at Oxford, inviting subscriptions towards the 
excavation of the site of Dukle, in Montenegro, once Doclea, the reputed 
birthplace of Diocletian. Provided that a sum of £300 is raised, Messrs. 
Munro and F. Haverfield and others, undertake to conduct the necessary ex- 
cavations during the present year. : 


Just as we are about to go to press we find that we are obliged to drop our 
advertising pages for a short time, for reasons, some of which may be found 
in Bacon’s ** Novum Organum,” others in Eucker’s ‘‘ Fundamental Concepts 
of Modern Philosophic Thought,” and others which we can send on a postal 
card. Melius est cavere semper quam pati semel. 





In the Wineteenth Century for May, Mr. M. L. McClure treats of the dis- 
covery at Agram (Croatia) of the mummy of a young girl, brought there 
from Egypt about 1849, and which, on later investigation, proved to be 
swathed in linen bandages inscribed with some two thousand Etruscan char- 
acters, affording material for further research into Etruscan race relations. 





A narrative of Mrs. Lewis’s ‘* Two Journeys to Mount Sinai,” and of how 
shé found the Syriac Gospels, compiled chiefly from her diaries, has been 
edited by her sister, Mrs. James Y. Gibson, and published by Macmillan at 
3s. 6d. In addition to the account of the discovery, is a recent Greek de- 
scription of Sinai from Perikles Gregoriados, and extracts from the journal 
of St. Silvia of Aquitaine in the fourth century. 


Mr. Percy E. Newberry, of the Archxological Survey of Egypt, arrived 
in London last month from{Upper Egypt with a large collection of water- 
color drawings of scenes and inscriptions from ancient tombs in the provinces 
of Minieh and Assiout. The drawings which have been executed by the 
artists of the survey—Mr. Percy Buckman, Mr. John E. Newberry, and Mr. 
Howard Carter, will be placed upon exhibition. Before this number of 
Bisa reaches its ‘subscribers, the elegant volume of the Archzological 
Survey, Bent Hasan, will have been distributed. Every person interested in 
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Egyptological research should join the Survey Fund in order to procure this 
work, which is worth very much more than the $5.00 required to join the 
Fund. There will not be so much delay in producing Vol. II. We shall 
review the work in a later number of Brsiia. 





At the last meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, Prof. Maspero gave 
a report of the archeological work done in Egypt during the past winter 
under the direction of M. de Morgan. This consists chiefly in beginning a 
comprehensive catalogue of all the monuments of the country, which includes 
a record of inscriptions, paintings, etc. The district specially surveyed 
during the last five months is that between Phila and Kom-Ombo. 


We make room this month for an article not strictly in the line of Oriental 
research. But we are sure that many of our readers will be interested in 
reading Dr. Winslow’s review of Dr. Bourinot’s interesting book. Cape 
Breton has by several writers been identified with scenes mentioned in the 
Norse New World Sagas. The object of Dr. Bourinot’s treatise is to trace 
clearly and with the assurance of accuracy due to the studies and researches 
of a lifetime the course of events since the island first became known to 
Europeans. <A limited number of copies have been printed at the author’s 
expense. 





The Johns Hopkins University Press has now on sale a few plaster casts 
of a modern reproduction of the Chaldean Flood Tablet, 7. ¢., the eleventh 
tablet of the so-called Izdubar or Gilgamesh Legends, commonly known 
under the name of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic. The casts have been most 
carefully made by one of the modelers of the U. S. National Museum at 
Washington, from a clay tablet which Prof. Haupt caused to be prepared by 
Dr. Rudolf Zehupfund, of Rosslau, Germany. The plaster has been colored 
throughout so as to give the casts the appearance of real baked cuneiform 
clay tablets. 


University CoL_LEGE, Lonpon, 
Gower Street, W. C. 


EpwaArps’ PROFESSORSHIP OF EGypToLoGcy: Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D. C. L. Lectures on Egyptology: third term, session of 1892-93. 
May 2oth, ‘‘ Some Roots in the Egyptian Language ” ; May 27th, continued ; 
June 3d, ‘ Prehistoric Egyptian Civilization, as Illustrated by Hieroglyphs”’ ; 
June 1oth, ‘* Festivals of the Harris Papyrus”; June 17th, ‘* Egyptian 
Dress”; June 24th, continued. Lectures will be held at 2 p. m. on the 
above Saturdays. Fee for the course, £1 1s. The library will be open 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday mornings, from May 11th to the end of the 
term. J. M. Horsburgh, M. A.., secretary. 
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We have received from the publishers of the Religious Herald, Hartford, 
Conn., a copy of ‘‘ Picturesque Chicago and Guide to the World’s Fair,” 
a book of 334 pages, cloth bound, and illustrated with some 138 half-tone 
engravings, making one of the finest guide books yet issued. This book is 
presented to each subscriber of the Religious Herald as a souvenir of fifty 
years’ publication of the paper. The /era/d is one of the best of our re- 
ligious papers, well edited and well printed. A copy of this book will be 
given to every new subscriber to the Herald for the yearly subscription of 
two dollars. The book alone is well worth the price. 


In the last number of the Babylonian and Oriental Record, Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie examines the connection between early China and Western Asia, 
as shown by the common existence of certain customs, such as the artificial 
tapering of the head, the cutting of steaks from live cattle, etc. Dr. E. 
Bonavia adduces evidence to prove that the citron was introduced into Egypt 
during the XVIIIth dynasty (1600 B. C.), and that it was known in ancient 
Assyria. Rev. Dr. A. K. Glover concludes his series of papers upon 
‘** Tablet Inscriptions of the Jews of China,” referring them to a period be- 
tween 1600 and 1800, when Persian Jews came by caravan and by water, and 
revived the lost knowledge of Hebrew among the Jews of Kai-fung-fu. 
The earliest of the corresponding inscriptions in Chinese goes back to 1488 ; 
the latest is dated 1787. 


Egypt was the magnificent, the golden bridge, ten thousand years long, 
glorious with temples and pyramids, illuminated and illustrated by the most 
complete and continuous records of human history, along which the civili- 
zation of Atlantis, in a grand procession of kings and priests, philosophers 
and astronomers, artists and artisans, streamed forward to Greece, to Rome, 
to Europe, to America. As far back in the ages as the eye can penetrate, 
even where the perspective dwindles almost to a point, we can still see the 
swarming multitudes, possessed of all the arts of the highest civilization, 
pressing forward from out that other and greater empire of which even this 
wonder-working Nile-land is but a faint and imperfect copy. * * * In 
Egypt we have the oldest of the Old World children of Atlantis; in her 
magnificence we have a testimony to the development attained by the par- 
ent country; by that country whose kings were the gods of succeeding 
nations, and whose kingdom extended to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
The Egyptian historian, Manetto, referred to a period of thirteen thousand 
nine hundred years as ‘‘ the reign of the gods,” and placed this period at the 
very beginning of Egyptian history. These thirteen thousand nine hundred 
years were probably a recollection of Atlantis. Such a lapse of time, vast 
as it may appear, is but as a day compared with some of our recognized 
geological epochs. Ignatius DONELLY. 
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Prof. W. Flinders Petrie says that the Egypt of the early monuments was 
a mere strip of a few miles wide of green, amid boundless deserts, and be- 
neath a sky of the greatest brilliancy; a land of extreme contrasts of light 
and shadow, of life and death. These conditions were reflected in the art. 
On the one hand, was the most massive and overwhelming construction, and 
on the other, the most delicate and detailed reliefs; on the one hand, the 
most sublime and solitary statuary; on the other, the course and accidents 
of daily life treated; on the one hand, masses of smooth buildings that far 
outdo the native hills on which they stand, gaunt and bare; and on the 
other, the vivid and rich coloring in the interiors. In consequence of the 
climate also Egypt is a land of great simplicity of life, and simplicity is the 
characteristic of the oldest Egyptian buildings. 


The temple ruins of Prambanan in Java have engaged the attention of 
numerous antiquarians since Colonel Colin Mackenzie first described them 
in 1812. They are situated in the regency of Kalasan in Central Java and 
consists of eight large temples surrounded by three concentrical walls, and 
of traces of 157 smaller ones inside the outer wall. At the instance of the 
Archeological Association of Jogyakarta, and with subventions from 
other quarters, the rubbish was cleared away of late years, and the statues 


of Hindu deities and the bas-reliefs, the finest in Java, were thus laid bare. 
Dr. J. Groneman, who took a leading part in these operations, has now 
brought out, at the expense of the Dutch Asiatic Society, a collection of 
photographs of the most important of those monuments, with descriptive 
letterpress embodying his own views of their scope and purport. 


The Votitia tells us that the ‘‘ala quarta Britonum” was stationed in the 
time of the Roman Empire at Ision in Upper Egypt, midway between 
Hierakon and Muthis. Prof. Sayce considers that he has discovered in the 
land of the Pharaohs exactly where the British forefathers were encamped at 
a time when Egypt and Briton formed part of a single empire, and where 
accordingly we may expect to find remains of them. The name of Ision 
shows that a temple of Isis stood upon the spot, and its site will therefore 
be marked by the ruins or traces of a temple. Where Muthis was is already 
known; it lay a little to the north of Qua on the eastern bank of the Nile 
south of Sidt, and in the immediate neighborhood of the modern Rayyayanah. 
Hierakon, the city of the Hawks, was the capital of the twelfth nome of 
Upper Egypt, which was consecrated to the hawk-headed Horus. Accord- 
ing to the geographical texts of Edfu, Horus was here represented as ‘*‘ the 
hawk on the head of the white gazelle.” Inthe necropolis of Hierakon we 
must consequently expect to find the mummies both of hawks and of ga- 


‘ 
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zelles, and the place where they are found will indicate the near neighbor- 
hood of the city. When the irrigation works were being carried on at the 
Khizndauyah and Shimiyah canals two years ago, the fellahin discovered 
numberless mummies of hawks and gazelles north of Bedari and eastward of 


Mutmar. Hierakon accordingly must have stood not far from Mutmar, 
possibly at Kém Begli. However this may be, the position of Ision, be- 
tween Hierakon and Muthis, is fixed within an area of a limited extent. In 
this area there is only one ancient Kém, the Kém el-Ahmar. Here Prof. 
Sayce observed two or three sculptured blocks of stone which had once be- 
longed to a temple; so there can be little doubt that the Kém, which is a 
considerable one, marks the site of Ision. It is quite close to Bedari, behind 


which are a great many tombs cut in the cliff. 


The following inscription is copied from a rectangular slab of black 
granite in the British Museum. The text is arranged in two horizontal lines 
carved on the vertical faces of the slab, and running completely round it. 
The monument is of interest as being one of the few memorials which the 

* national collection possesses of Khuenaten or Amenhotep IV., the so-called 
‘‘ heretic king,” and as illustrating on a small scale the religion which he 
favored, and the attitude of his successors to him and it. 

The beginning of the religious and social changes which culminated 
under Khuenaten is to be found in the reign of his father, Amenhotep III. 
(about 1500 B. C.). This king had married Tii, a daughter of one of the 
Mesopotamian kings or chiefs, and to her was doubtless due the special 
reverence paid to Aten, the god of the solar disk, which made its first 
appearance in the reign of her son. This son, to whose reign our monu- 
ment belongs, married Nefer-neferu-Aten-Neferti, also a Mesopotamian 
princess, and her influence added to that of his mother seems to have com- 
pleted the revolution already begun. In the early part of his reign he 
assumed the name of Khu-en-Aten (glory of Aten) in lieu of his ancestral 
name of Amen-hotep (servant of Amen). It was probably about this time 
that he commenced his crusade against the God of Thebes, obliterating the 
name of Amen on the monuments, and ultimately removing his court from 
the old capital to the new city of Khut-Aten on the site of the modern Tel 
el-Amarna. Here are the tombs of some of his officials; here also were 
found some six years ago the famous ‘‘ Tel el-Amarna tablets,” and quite 
recently the grave of Khuenaten himself. The following translation is 
made by A. C. Bryant and F. W. Read: 

‘* Hail to the father ‘ Hail-to-Horus-of-the-two-horizons-rising-from-the- 
horizon-in-his-form-of-the-light-which-is-in-the - Disk,’ who giveth life for 
ever and ever; the king of Upper and.Lower Egypt, whose attribute is 
unchangeableness, the lord of the two divisions of the world, Nefer-kheperu- 
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Ra-ua-en-Ra, who giveth life; the Son of the Sun, whose attribute is 
unchangeableness, the lord of diadems, Khuenaten, great is his duration: 
and to the king’s daughter, the issue of his body, whom he loves, Aten- 
merit (born of the great queen-consort Nefer-neferu-Aten-Neferti, who liveth 
for ever and ever). 

‘* And hail to Aten, the living, who presides over the panegyry, lord of 
the orbit, lord of the disk, lord of heaven, and lord of earth, in the Khaibit- 
Ra of the king’s daughter,.the issue of his body, whom he loves, Aten- 
merit (born of his great queen-consort, the lady of the two divisions of the 
world, Nefer-neferu-Aten-Neferti, who liveth in strength for ever and for- 
ever); that is, in the House-of-the-rising-of-the-Disk, which is in the 
Dwelling-of-Aten, even in Khutaten.” 





Part XIII of Drs. Davis and Cobern’s “ History of Ancient Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries,” is devoted to the temples of Karnak the 
Ramesseum, Medinet-Haboo, Deir-el-Bahari, Esneh, Kom Ombos, Edfou 
and Phile. There are full page half-tone illustrations of the Central Hall, 
Hypostyle Hall, Karnak, Hypostyle Hall, Medinet-Haboo, and of the Island 
of Phila. There are also fifty photo-engravings of temples, interiors, and 
inscriptions. Says Rev. Heber H. Beadle, ‘*I am most heartily pleased 


with it, and congratulate you on the exceptionally fine work.” Says Miss 
Jane Shelton, ‘‘I find the work fascinating and invaluable.” Part XIV for 
July will be devoted to the ‘* Painting and Sculpture of Ancient Egypt,” 
and will have some very fine illustrations. The four following parts will 
contain the fullest account of the ‘‘ Religion of the Ancient Egyptians ” 
that has ever been written. Illustrations will be given of the Louvre and 
Turin papyri of the ‘* Book of the Dead.” As the edition of this work is 
limited to 500 copies, but very few more subscriptions can be received. 





Mr. J. Norman Lockyer in a paper in Mature (May 18) takes up the 
question of a presumable race distinction between the temple and the pyra- 
mid builders of Egypt—the one indicating solstitial, the other equinoctial 
worship, and concludes that the changes were not due to changes of native 
ideas, but to irruptions of an alien people. The following is his working 
hypothesis: 1.—The first civilization yet glimpsed in Egypt represented 
by On or Heliopolis was a civilization with a solstitial solar worship associ- 
ated with the rise of the Nile. A Northern star was also worshipped. 2.— 
Memphis ( possibly also Sais, Bubastis, Tanis, and other cities with east and 
west walls) and the pyramids were built by an invading race from a land 
where the worship was equinoctial. A star rising in the east was wor- 


shipped at the equinox. 3.—The blanks in Egyptian history between the 
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sixth and eleventh dynasties were associated with conflicts between these 
races, which were ended by the victory of the representatives of the old wor- 
ship of On. After this, pyramid building ceased, and solstitial worship was 
resuscitated. Memphis takes second place, and Thebes, a southern On, so 
far as solstitial worship is concerned, comes upon the scene as the seat of 


the twelfth dynasty. 4.—The subsequent historical events were largely due 
to conflict with intruding raccs. The intruders established themselves in 
cities with east and west walls, and were on each occasion driven out by 
solstitial solar worshippers, who founded dynasties (eighteenth and twenty- 
fifth ) at Thebes. 


In the 7ransactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. V., Part 5, 
Mr. E. M. Plunket has an interesting article on ‘‘ The Constellation Aries.” 
The author contends that the Accadian year was counted as a sidereal year, 
and that the Accadian calendar was first thought out and originated at a 
date not later than 6000 B. C. Mr. Plunket shows that the sun’s entry into 
the constellation Aries appears to have marked through many milleniums the 
beginning of the Accadian year, and that this inconspicuous part of the 


heavens was equally honored by several nations in very ancient times, and 
that these nations, independently of each other, happened to observe and 
mark out the sun’s annual course through the heavens at exactly the same 
date, and therefore chose the same point as marking the Winter Solstice, or 
that they derived their calendar and knowledge of the Zodiac from observa- 
tions originally made from some one civilized race. We find indications that 
the Accadians, the Chinese, the Aryans of India, the Egyptians, and the 
Hebrews, reckoned their year as beginning when the sun and moon entered 
the constellation Aries. It is difficult to think that this method of reckoning 
the year was arrived at by each of these nations independently; that they 
should have also recognized in the star groups of the ecliptic the same fanci- 
ful figures, seems to make the theory of independent observation incredible. 
Whether one nation borrowed these ideas from another, or whether some 
‘earlier race of men” bequeathed this knowledge to their many descend- 
ants, is still an open question. Scholars have not unanimously awarded the 
palm of seniority in civilization to any one nation, and we are not at variance 
with proved facts, if we elect to adopt the theory of a common stock from 
which the divergent races sprung. If then it should appear that these races 
possessed and incorporated into their earliest mythologies a knowledge of the 
Zodiac, and of the head of Aries as its initial point, their separation from 
the parent stock must have been subsequent to the formation of the scheme 
that dealt with a calendar based on the figures of the Zodiac, and the date of 
6000 B. C. becomes a foothold for the chronology of ancient history. We 
should also be led to think of the common ancestors of the civilized races, 
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not as ignorant barbarians, but rather as men graced with high intellectual 
gifts—men whose teachings have been handed down through all the ages to 
this present day, and of whose imagining the Zodiac remains the most an- 
cient monument of the work of intelligent man. 


/ 


We have hardly begun to sound the depths of Egyptian literature. We 
know not what masterpieces may still lie hid beneath the sand, or bear the 
mummy company in some undiscovered tomb. We are, indeed, justified in 
expecting greater works from the land that was the fount of Greek inspira- 
tion—the dayspring of knowledge to the Chosen People; whose religion 
bears in many points a strange analogy to ours; whose lasting structures are 
emblematic of the soul’s immortality ; and whose lotus-blossoms, reopening 
every morning, symbolize the resurrection from the night of death. 





The Funk & Wagnalls Company have in preparation what promises to be 
the most complete and valuable dictionary ever issued in one volume. The 
ablest lexicographers are engaged upon the work and the care and ability 
shown in the advanced sheets, is an evidence that it will be the most com- 
prehensive and accurate of any similar work ever published. It will be a 
revolutionary dictionary. There will be a systematic treatment of the com- 
pounding of words, and it will be the first exhaustive study ever made of 
compound forms. In the treatment of synonyms and antonyms the idea will 
be to bring out the finer, nicer distinctions of words, especially with reference 
to correct, established usage at the present day. The arrangements of the 
various definities of a word will be the ‘‘order of usage” instead of in the 
‘historical order” so generally followed heretofore in dictionary-making. 
A scientific alphabet will be adopted in the pronunciation of words, and the 
spelling will be simplified. In fact, the new dictionary will make so many 
departures from the old-fashioned ways, that it will undoubtedly supplant 
the ones which have so long been in use. Worcester gives 105,000 definitions, 
Webster 125,000, the Century (six volumes) 225,000, while the ‘* Standard,” 
as this new dictionary will be called, will give 280,000 definitions. Nearly 
$300,000 have already been paid to editors and specialists, and it is estimated 
that the whole work will cost over one-half million of dollars. To advance 
subscribers the work is offered at $8.00. An interesting prospectus with 
sample pages can be procured of the publishers, The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
18 Astor place, New York. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 

. ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘* Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘*Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Liewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-3. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is.a most im- 


portant place for explorative labors. 
1890-3.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 


and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brsxia for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to. the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in Zhe Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars,’’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty -nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 
Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 


Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘‘Briar Cliff,” 
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Rey. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
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Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
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Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
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Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., ,Carlin- 
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President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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tv” Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C.B., K.C.M. G., F. R.S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F.R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major-Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations At JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tae Survey or WesTERN Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tne AronoLoaioaL WorK or M. 
CrerRMONtT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae Gxoro@icat Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are aot under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. Excavations AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7. Tue Survey on tHe Easr or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry «nro MANNERS AND : Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
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Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 

Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 

tary of the Fund for the United States, 

and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the ‘Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price, 
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